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Janie Matsumoto Low 
Associate Professor 
California State University, Sacramento 


Interview Time and Place: 


June 27, 1995 
Home of George and Amy Matsumoto in Stockton, California 
Session of 3 hours 


Editing and Revision 


A copy of the transcribed manuscript was sent to George 
Matsumoto in late August, 1995 who verified spelling of the 
proper names and made minor revisions to clarify times, dates 
and references to specific individuals. Minor editing changes were 
also made by the interviewer upon receipt of the manuscript in 
September, 1995: Insertions in the brackets were added by the 
interviewer and the interviewee, George Matsumoto. 


The biographical summary was also written by the interviewer 


based on information in the Narrator Biographical Sketch 
completed by the interviewee. 


Tapes and Interview Records 


Copies of the bound transcript and the tapes will be kept by the 
Florin Japanese American Citizens League and in the University 
Archives at the Library, California State University, Sacramento, 
6000 J Street, Sacramento, California, 95819 


BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


George Yoshio Matsumoto was born on February 13, 1920 in 
Sebastopol, California to Sugitaro Charlie Matsumoto (born in 
Hiroshima, Japan in 1876) and Toyo Takiguchi Matsumoto (born in 
Hiroshima, Japan in 1880). Mr. Matsumoto remembers following his 
father as a young child from place to place doing migrant farm work. 
He remembers working in hop fields for a few months at a time and 
living under harsh circumstances. In spite of the family's transiency, 
Mr. Matsumoto missed very little school. He accomplished this by 
awakening at four or five in the morning and working until seven or 
eight, and then going to school, only to return at four or five in the 
afternoon and working again until dark. Mr. Matsumoto knew from 
an early age that education was highly valued and he received strong 
encouragement from his parents. He attended Vine Hill Grammar 
School in Santa Rosa, California (Sonoma County) from 1928 to 1934 
and Analy Union High School in Sebastopol, California from 1934 to 
1937. During high school Mr. Matsumoto received his varsity letter 
in baseball; he also received a letter in track and basketball in the 
lightweight division. He also attended Latter Day Saints Business 
College in Salt Lake City, Utah from 1946 to 1947 and received his 
junior accountancy certificate. 


Mr. Matsumoto evacuated voluntarily to Salt Lake City in response to 
Executive Order 9066. He began work in a cannery and 

subsequently was able to accumulate enough funds and gasoline 
[which was rationed at that time] by September or October of 1942 
to buy an engagement ring and drive 1000 miles to propose to his 
wife-to-be, Amy Emiko Yagi, who was interned at Amache, Colorado. 
Over the next several months, Mr. Matsumoto worked diligently to 
complete the paperwork needed to get his fiancee released from 
camp. George and Amy were married in Salt Lake City, Utah on 
March 15, 1943. 


Although the war had ended shortly after Mr. Matsumoto was 
drafted, he was still sent to Fort Snelling, Minnesota to a Military 
Intelligence Language School (from October,1945 to February, 1946) 
with the assumption that after his training, he would be sent to 
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Japan for occupation duty. However, he was given a dependency 
discharge since he had a wife, a child and parents whom he needed 
to support. After returning to Salt Lake City, Mr. Matsumoto began 
working in the U. S. Postal service. While maintaining a full time 
position as a postal worker from 1950 to 1959, Mr. Matsumoto began 
moonlighting as a shipping clerk with RedWing Shoe Company. 
Eventually, he was offered his own store which he opened in 
Stockton, California in 1959 after apprenticeship training with other 
successful shoe store owners in Sacramento and Denver, Colorado. 


Within approximately 25 years, Mr. Matsumoto expanded his shoe 
business from the single store to four retail stores - two in Stockton, 
one in Modesto, and one in Yakima, Washington. Self employed at 
George's Shoe Store for 27 years (1959-1986), Mr. Matsumoto retired 
in 1986 and was feted at a retirement celebration by his many 
friends and family. 


Mr. Matsumoto has been very active in Stockton, California where he 
still resides with his wife Amy. They have three children, Gerald, 
Janie, and Alan, and three grandchildren, Renee (16 years old), 
Mallory (7 years old in December, 1995), and Monica (5 years old). 
Mr. Matsumoto has served as past president of the Stockton JACL 
and past president of the Hiroshima Doshikai. When in business, he 
was a member of the Stockton Chamber of Commerce Better Business 
Bureau and has been a member of the Karl Ross Post of the American 
Legion for 35 years. Currently, Mr. Matsumoto continues to be active 
in JACL and volunteers as a member of the San Joaquin County 
Sheriffs’ STARS Program. 
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[Begin Tape 1, Side A] 
MATSUMOTO-LOW: 


My name is JANIE MATSUMOTO-LOW and 
today is June 27, 1995. I'm in the home of 
my parents, GEORGE AND AMY MATSUMOTO. 
They live at 3811 Cal Rio Place in Stockton, 
California. They have been in this home for 
33 years and I spent many of my years here. 
I'd like to begin by interviewing my dad, 
George Matsumoto, about his experiences 
growing up prior to World War II and also his 
experiences during the internment period and 
after World War II. We'll begin shortly. 

O.K. Dad. I'm going to start off with 


your family history. I just want you to tell us 


a little about your experiences - where you 


MATSUMOTO-LOW: 


MATSUMOTO: 


MATSUMOTO-LOW: 


were born and raised - and then we're going 
to move into talking about our genealogy. 
Could you tell me where you were born and 
raised? 

Yes. My name is GEORGE YOSHIO 
MATSUMOTO and I was born in Sebastopol, 
California in the year 1920 and spent most of 
my growing up period in that area. My 
parents were SUGITARO AND TOYO 
MATSUMOTO. They were immigrants from 
Japan and they settled in and around 
Sebastopol. In my early childhood, we were 
mostly transient workers as my dad followed 
the crops around. Even before I had gotten 
out of the sixth grade I had gone to seven or 
eight different grammar schools. I mostly 
helped my parents work on the farms-- 
mostly in apples and hops and chicken--and I 
went to Analy High School in Sebastopol from 
which I graduated in 1937. 


You said that you did a lot of transient work. 


How did you fall into this line of work? 


MATSUMOTO: I didn't fall into that line of work. It was my 
father. We were just children. He took us 
wherever he had to go to find work and we 
moved into what they call migratory type of 
housing and so there was nothing permanent. 
During the hop season we would live three, 
four months from, say, March until July first 
in a hop ranch in just a small cabin. Pretty 
rough circumstances [chuckle]. 

MATSUMOTO-LOW: How did you go to school then if you were 
moving around all the time? 

MATSUMOTO: Well, you went to your nearest grammar 
school which in most cases was within two or 
three miles, and we just walked. But after we 
went to high school, because the parents 
couldn't drive, I obtained a driver's license 
when I was 14 years old in the state of 
California. So going to high school, if we were 
too far away from where the bus came by, we 
drove our car and left it along the road there, 


and then caught the bus, and went on to the 


high school in Sebastopol. 


MATSUMOTO-LOW: 


MATSUMOTO: 


MATSUMOTO-LOW: 


MATSUMOTO: 


MATSUMOTO-LOW: 


Did you have to miss a lot of school because 
you were out working in the fields? 

Not really. We went to school, but I can 
remember getting up four or five in the 
morning and working ‘til seven thirty or eight 
and then getting ready and going to school. 
Then also, coming home about four or five in 
the evening, and then working again until 
dark. It was a tough existence in those days. 
Did your parents think it was important for 
you to go to school? Did you feel that they 
supported you? 

Oh, yes. They encouraged us to get good 
grades and stuff like that. We did manage to 
do that, but we were pretty tired so a lot of 
time we'd fall asleep at nighttime when we're 
doing our homework. 


I remember looking at some old pictures and 


all your faces were real tan in those pictures. 


Did all the other children that you went to 
school with also live a very similar life? All 


the Japanese children? 


MATSUMOTO: 


Well, actually, we lived in a community that 
was mostly Caucasian. When I say 
Caucasians, vineyards and wineries, so you're 
talking Italians and Portuguese race. There 
weren't too many Japanese in the same school 
that I went to. Consequently, you learn to 
like Italian food, and you learn a few Italian 
words, and the Italian people were your 
playmates. 

They talk about these Headstart 
programs and bilingual programs, but I don't 
remember getting any special training prior 
to going to school. Prior to going to school all 
we spoke was probably Japanese with our 
parents. We didn't speak any English, but we 
didn't have any problems picking it up once 
we went to school. Myself, that's my own 
opinion, but I think they're kind of coddling 
these people when they cater to them too 


much. If they had to learn the language, they 


could learn the language without getting 


MATSUMOTO: 


MATSUMOTO-LOW: 


MATSUMOTO: 


preferential treatment by bilingual teachers 
and all that. 

Because you couldn't speak English, because 
you spoke Japanese, do you feel the teachers 
treated you with anymore respect or any less 
respect than kids that spoke English? 

Not really. In fact, they kind of preferred us 
because for some reason or other we were 
more willing to learn so we worked that much 
harder and we got better grades and we were 
better kids. We were better trained. At 
home, apparently, our parents were a lot 
stricter. I graduated eighth grade at the age 
of 13 and entered high school at the age of 13. 
So when I graduated high school I was only 
17 years and three months old and the 
parents, being in the circumstances they 
were. ... This was a second marriage for my 
Dad so I was born quite late, so by the time I 
had graduated high school he was already in 


his late sixties. So he says if I didn't stay 


home and help him, why he would not be able 


MATSUMOTO: 


MATSUMOTO-LOW: 


MATSUMOTO: 


to get along because he didn't know how to 
drive. I was the sole mean of transportation 
for him. So at that age he also needed help. 
By that time he was in contracting business, 
he needed help, and I could give him that 
help because I knew the English language and 
he didn't. 

And here you are a teenager and you want a 
social life. Did you have time to socialize if 
you were so busy helping your dad? 

When you say social life, we lived in the area 
of the Russian River, so when it got real hot 
we were able to go to the river and take a 
swim and stuff like that. But as far as sports. 
. . .Oh yeah, in high school we went out for 
sports despite the fact that it was tough. You 
had to work before school and after school 
and still we went out for sports. Yes, I 
participated in sports. I got my varsity letter 
in baseball and I got my letter in track and 


basketball in the lightweight division. In 


those days they had a lightweight division 


MATSUMOTO: 


MATSUMOTO-LOW: 


MATSUMOTO: 


MATSUMOTO-LOW: 


MATSUMOTO: 


besides the varsity, being that we were so 
small. In fact, I didn't even grow until I was 
out of high school. 

How much do you think you weighed? 

In high school I weighed 120 in my senior 
year in high school. 

That's little. 

Yeah, and I was only about five feet five or 
five feet six so I made what they called the 
"C" basketball team which meant you had to 
be under 120 in weight. But, we enjoyed it 
and we worked hard. The only thing was that 
in those days you didn't have a lot of these 
programs for scholarships or else we didn't 
know about it. But today, there seem to be so 
many scholarships available, but in our days, 
I wasn't even offered one scholarship, yet I 
got straight A's in high school and I took 
college preparatory courses. I didn't take 
easy stuff like shop and things like cooking. I 


actually took college preparatory courses - 


four years of math, four years of history, four 


MATSUMOTO: years of science. So I took physics and 
chemistry. 

MATSUMOTO-LOW: Did you ever talk to a counselor about what 
you wanted to do? 

MATSUMOTO: I don't know if we had a counselor in those 
days. I don't remember ever talking with a 
teacher about whether I should go to college 
or not. I don't even remember being 
encouraged to go to college and yet, my 
classmates that had lower grades than I did 
went on. One of my closest friends, ROY 
GERMONE went to UC Berkeley. 

MATSUMOTO-LOW: Italian? 

MATSUMOTO: Yeah, Italian. In fact, the reason I'm familiar 
with that family is when I turned the age of 
21, Mr. Germone--he was a wealthy rancher-- 


he financed me so I could buy my first 


poultry ranch. See, Japanese weren't allowed. 


. . When I say Japanese, my parents weren't 
allowed to buy property because they were 
non-citizens and they were also Orientals. 


And Orientals were the only ones 


MATSUMOTO: 
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MATSUMOTO: 


MATSUMOTO-LOW: 
MATSUMOTO: 


MATSUMOTO-LOW: 


discriminated against in buying real estate in 
the state of California pre-World War II. 

Is that right? What about African Americans 
or Native Americans? 

Well, they're not Asians so they could. 
Specifically, Asians? 

Specifically Asians were excluded from 
Owning property and they were excluded 
from gaining citizenship. And this was all 
accomplished after World War II when the 
Japanese Americans Citizens' League had 
MIKE MASAOKA, as our Washington 
representative, and he got the Congress to 
sponsor legislation where our parents could 
become naturalized. Eventually, they could 
buy property. In fact, it was in those years 
also that they did away with the 
miscegenation laws because we weren't 
allowed to marry out of our race. 

Right, but that was not just Asian, it was 


anybody that was not White, not Caucasian. 
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MATSUMOTO: Well, Filipinos were considered Asians and 
they could not marry the white girls. 

MATSUMOTO-LOW: But Whites couldn't marry Blacks or Whites 
couldn't marry Hispanics either. 

MATSUMOTO: That was in this state, yes. Well, Hispanics 
were considered White, so Hispanics married 
other Whites probably. 

MATSUMOTO-LOW: Under that law they were considered White? 

MATSUMOTO: I think so, sure. 

MATSUMOTO-LOW: Oh, I didn't know that. 

MATSUMOTO: I think they were considered White. So the 
various rulings they had about being a 
minority. . . . I don't know where the criteria 
comes in because I remember when Alan, our 
son, wanted to go to medical school, he was 
considered a White, and yet, he's a Japanese 
American. And his friend, who was Hispanic, 
was considered a minority, and he got into 
medical school and his grade point average 
was lower than Alan's. So in order for him 
(Alan) to go to medical school, we had to pay 


extra and have him go out of state. So he had 
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MATSUMOTO: 


MATSUMOTO-LOW: 


MATSUMOTO: 


to go to North Carolina to go to medical school 
and it cost us a lot more money. If he had 
gone to UC Davis, it would have been a state 
school and it would have cost us a lot less. So 
I don't know where the criteria comes in. 
That's why this fellow named ALAN BAKKE. . . 
. He was an engineer. Late in life he decided 
he wanted to become a doctor and he took UC 
Davis to court on that. 

Right, that was a precedent ruling. While 
we're on this topic of affirmative action and 
prejudice and discrimination, what can you 
tell me about your experiences growing up? 
You said there was basically a White 
community and you were an excellent 
student. You must have experienced a lot of 
discrimination especially with the anti-Asian 
sentiment? 

Well, as you're growing up, you have these 
little spats, and the first thing they do is call 
you a "Jap" and you get into a fist fight and 


settle the problem that way. But as you get 
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MATSUMOTO: 


MATSUMOTO-LOW: 


MATSUMOTO: 


older, we notice that subtly, after the war 
broke out or even after the war broke out, 
you would go apply for a job at a big firm like 
Safeway's or PG&E and they just didn't hire 
Japanese Americans. 

What happened when you went there for a 
job? 

My experience was after the war started. I 
had evacuated voluntarily to Salt Lake City. I 
worked on the farms during the summer 
months, but during the winter months there's 
nothing to do on the farm so I migrated to 
Salt Lake City, and consequently, you see an 
ad in Salt Lake Tribune that there are jobs 
available at Safeway or jobs available at the 
Remington Arms plant. So you go apply and 
first thing they say was "What's your draft 
status?" And my draft status at that time, 
they had changed me to "4C" which was 
"enemy alien." Before the war I was "1A" 
and ready to be drafted. In fact, I got a six 


month deferment from going into the service 


ee 


MATSUMOTO: 


MATSUMOTO-LOW: 


MATSUMOTO: 


because I was a farmer. Like I said, I applied 
for a job at Safeway, and all of a sudden, they 
don't have any openings when you apply or I 
applied for a job at Remington Arms plant, 
and they say, "Hey, this is defense work and 
you're an enemy alien. We can't hire '4C,' 
which is enemy alien draft status." So what 
we ended up doing is going to work at a place 
like Hotel Utah, and you start out like 
houseboy or a garage attendant or a 
dishwasher. And that's where I got a job. In 
fact, when I got married, I got $80 a month 
and I was a busboy [laughs]. 

I want to come back to this because there's a 
whole lot I want to hear. But I wanted to go 
back a bit and hear about the circumstances 
where your parents immigrated to the United 
States. What brought them here? How did 
you end up settling in Petaluma? 

I don't know too much about that because 
they never did discuss it. But from hearing 


them speak, they came, of course, to this 
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MATSUMOTO: 


MATSUMOTO-LOW: 
MATSUMOTO: 


country as far as I know Dad came to Hawaii 
first because Hawaii was recruiting workers 
for the sugar cane fields. And while he was 
working there, the U. S. took possession of 
Hawaii and then that allowed him to 
immigrate to the United States which would 
be California. 

Do you remember what year that was? 

I would say that was the beginning of the 
century - 1900. So he immigrated to Hawaii I 
would say it would be about 1895 and then 
he worked in the sugar cane fields there. 
Then he migrated to California to better 
themselves, and he worked on the railroads 
for awhile. They usually congregated in these 
places where there were Japanese boarding 
houses and consequently, find jobs in farm 
work which is usually migratory work. Like 
in the Stockton area lot of people in summer 
would cut asparagus or pick tomatoes or 
gradually go into truck-farm work. Most of 


the people in the early years were in truck 


is 


MATSUMOTO: 


MATSUMOTO-LOW: 


MATSUMOTO: 


MATSUMOTO-LOW: 


MATSUMOTO: 


farming because they were good at producing 
vegetables and stuff. The Japanese were used 
to doing that I guess in their home country. 
What did grandpa do in Japan before he 
immigrated here? 

I have no idea. I would say from what I 
know, he was married and had a son and a 
daughter which were my half brother and 
half sister, then he came to this country and I 
don't know who was raising those two kids. 
But after he married my mom, which was 
actually his second marriage, she came over 
about 1912. He was a bachelor all those years 
from 1900 to 1912. Then subsequently, when 
he married her, she had my brother in 1914 
who passed away in 1930. 

That's Uncle Sam. 

Yes, and he's buried in Sebastopol and then of 
course, Grace and Mary are my two sisters. 
And then, when he married my mom, 
apparently the two children he had in Japan 


came over to live with him. 
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MATSUMOTO-LOW: 


MATSUMOTO: 


MATSUMOTO-LOW: 


MATSUMOTO: 


Who are these children? 
FRANK MATSUMOTO AND MRS. KAYANO who 


was my Nessan, my half sister, I would say. 


They were already married by the time I was 
born, so my nephew John is actually three 
months older than I am. He's my brother's 
son, and he was born even before I was born. 
So my half brother and half sister were 
married by the time I was born because my 
other nephew, GEORGE KAYANO, in San 
Francisco was also born in the same month [| 
was - in 1920. 

So JOHN MATSUMOTO is Frank's son and then 
he had another daughter named. . 

EMMA, EMIKO and that's it. 

And where is she? I know Frank was down 
in L.A., but he's deceased now. 

Emma married MIKE ISHIKAWA who was in 
the service and somehow they met. I guess 
he was stationed around Santa Rosa. 
Someplace they met and got married and so 


ever since the war, they've been living in San 


ree 
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MATSUMOTO-LOW: 


MATSUMOTO: 


MATSUMOTO-LOW: 


MATSUMOTO: 


MATSUMOTO-LOW: 


MATSUMOTO: 


Diego. So they're still living in San Diego. 
They also had one more sister. . . John's 
younger sister was adopted by a family in 
Japan so she never did come to this country. 
She was raised in Japan and I think she died 
at an early age. I don't know too much about 
Het; 

And then the other sister is in San Francisco. 
My half sister, Mrs. Kayano was in San 
Francisco, but she passed away several years 
ago, and her three children. . . 

Tell me her name. 

I don't even know her name. I just called her 
Nessan. Her married name was Mrs. Kayano, 
but her maiden name was, of course, 
Matsumoto. But I don't know her first name. 
I think it was SHIGEKO. 

Did. 1 ever meet.her7 

Sure, you went to their place when you were 
living in San Francisco. When you were living 


with Reggie in San Francisco while he was 
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MATSUMOTO: 
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MATSUMOTO: 


MATSUMOTO-LOW: 


MATSUMOTO: 


MATSUMOTO-LOW: 


MATSUMOTO: 


MATSUMOTO-LOW: 


going to dental school, you went to their 


house on 35th Avenue. 

I remember going, but I don't remember her 
name. 

Well, it was Mrs. Kayano. I know his name 
was KENTARO KAYANO. I remember my 
father calling "Shige, Shige", so it might have 
been SHIGEKO or something like that. 

And she had. . . 

Three children, two boys and a girl. KENICHI- 
GEORGE, SHIGERU AND CHIYOKO. Chiyoko's 
husband died early so she raised three 
children by herself in Cotati, by Penn Grove, 
California. And Shigeru just died recently in 
January and I went to his funeral in San 
Francisco and he has three children, two girls 
and a boy. George doesn't have any children. 
I know he never did. What was was wife's 
name? 

KIKUE. Her family lives in the Cupertino area. 


Were they married Baishakunin? 


MATSUMOTO: 


MATSUMOTO-LOW: 
MATSUMOTO: 


I would say so because she was raised as a 
Kibei. She was raised in Japan, but she was 


born here, so like most of the Kibeis, early in 


their years they were sent back to Japan. 
They were caught over in Japan during the 
war and then after the war ended, they still 
have their American citizenship, a lot of them 
came back to this country. I would say theirs 
is an arranged married and so is Chiyo. I 
don't know about Shigeru. Shigeru probably 
met his wife, Grace, in camp. They've been 
married and they just had their 40th wedding 
anniversary. . . . I think I went. 

Before he passed away. 

Yes, before he passed away. He just passed 
away this year. His only son, Donald, is not 
married yet, so he moved back in with the 
mother. One daughter's not married and the 
other daughter is married. Surprisingly, 
intermarriage. They're all marrying Jewish 


boys. 
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MATSUMOTO-LOW: There seems to be an affinity between the 
Japanese and Jewish. Their values are 
similar. 

MATSUMOTO: Must be because they seem to be marrying 
Jewish boys. Shigeru's daughter is married to 
a Jewish boy and Chiyo's daughter is married 
to a Jewish boy. The boy, LARRY MIYANO, is 
married to a Portuguese girl and they live in 
Santa Rosa. 

Being that they're my half-brother's and 
half sister's kids, they're both basically more 
like my cousins because they're both about 
my own age like John. Everyone thought he 
was my brother because we played ball 
together on the same team and everybody 
thought he was my brother. 

MATSUMOTO-LOW: You look alike now, not when you were 
younger, but now you do. 

MATSUMOTO: We're all retired and we're all hanging in 
there, but most of the people on our ball 
team, our so called SEBASTOPOL SAKURA ball 


team are all deceased. 


vs 


MATSUMOTO-LOW: 


MATSUMOTO: 


MATSUMOTO-LOW: 
MATSUMOTO: 


Before we move on, do you want to say 
anything about your early childhood years or 
growing up before we move on to talking 
about how you met Mom? 

Eventually, instead of being a migrant worker, 
even your parents start to settle down and he 
became a contractor, labor contractor, so we 
stayed mostly at FREI BROTHERS' Apple 
Ranch. In the latter part of my grammar 
school years-- I would say from about fifth to 
eighth grade--we were basically at Frei 
Brothers' Apple Ranch. 

Is that in Sebastopol? 

Yeah, that's in Sebastopol. Gallo Wineries 
bought them out now, pulled out the apple 
trees, and put in grapes. Anyway, it used to 
be a big apple ranch so we used to have a lot 
of other families work for us. My father was 
a contractor and he would make the 
negotiations with the boss who was Mr. Frei, 
the Frei brothers, WALTER AND LOUIS FREI. 


Then you'd dry apples and get paid by 
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the ton, but then it's up to you to hire the 
workers so we had a lot of Japanese families 
working for us. So he took in a lot a people 
who, for instance, became widows. They lost 
their husbands. He felt sorry for them and so 
he would take them in and put them and 
their kids to work like the KIMURAS and the 
MASAOKAS. 
So he was really a good man. 
Well, good-hearted. Kinda look after your 
own people. He'd try to give them work until 
they got a little bigger and then, like the 
Kimuras, went to join their cousins in 
Watsonville. You didn't get to know them, but 
we grew up together as kids. So they're living 
in Watsonville now and the Masaoka Family. . 
Miyo still cleans my cemetery for me. I 
pay him a little bit and he kinda watches the 
cemetery and keeps it up for me so I don't 
have to do all that hard work of hoeing the 
weeds and trimming the shrubs and stuff like 


that. 
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So Grandpa was almost at a managerial level 
then. Did you accomplish financial security 
then? 

Well, we did do a little bit better. I remember 
one year in 1937 we did pretty well. So we 
went out and paid cash. . . .In those days we 
bought a brand new Chevrolet, a '37 
Chevrolet, and it costs us $800 and that was a 
lot of money in those days. And we paid cash, 
I remember. That was our first brand new 
car that I got at the age of 17, but actually it 
was as family car. Actually, I was the only 
driver. Even though my sister Grace drove, as 
soon as they graduated school, they all 
headed toward San Francisco to find work or 
go to sewing school, or something like that. 
And eventually, they marry and go out on 


their own. 


You must have felt pretty special driving a 


brand new car as a teenager? [chuckle] 


MATSUMOTO: 


Yes, it felt pretty good. You could chase girls 
and stuff like that. That's the car I had when 
I used to court Mom. So we played baseball. 
Soon as we graduated from high school 
we're working six days a week on the farm. 
The seventh day we needed recreation so we 
organized a baseball team and hardly had any 
time to practice. Just played ball on Sundays. 
Eventually, a league in Northern California 
called Northern California Baseball League 
was formed, and we joined it. So, conse- 
quently we played in Walnut Grove, Lodi, 
Stockton, Alameda, San Jose, Oakland, Mount 
Eden, and Sebastopol. And we were 
considered a better ball team. They had 
weaker leagues like the Sacramento rural 
leagues where Florin played in that and 
Sloughouse and Riverside. They're all around 
Sacramento like Colusa, Loomis, and Pennryn. 
They all had their own little leagues. But the 


northern California league that we played in 
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was considered a more elite league just like 
major league baseball against minor league 
baseball. But we started out that way, just 
playing anybody. I remember we used to 
play Colusa, Marysville, Loomis, Florin. We 
used to play Florin. Vacaville, Isleton. 
Eventually, we got a little better and joined 
the Class A league and so we got in their with 
the big towns like San Jose and Stockton and 
Oakland and Alameda. And then the war 
broke out just when we were getting better. 
We were playing together more as a unit 
because the more you play together. ... By 
the time you're 21, you've been playing with 
the same group of guys for two or three years 
so that's how we started getting good. 

You had uniforms, I noticed, in those pictures. 
Who paid for those uniforms? Did you have a 
sponsor? 


In those days, the Isseis (Japanese who were 


born in Japan, then immigrated to the United 


States) were pretty helpful. We would put on 
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a benefit movie saying that we wanted to 
raise some money to buy uniforms and 
equipment for our ball team and the people 
would come and donate. Even at the games, 


my father or another Issei_ would pass the hat 


around, and we'd pick up enough to pay for 
the umpire. We'd have to pay the umpire in 
those days about $5. We had to pay for the 
diamond. Actually, the diamond in 
Sebastopol, being that we were well liked at 
the high school. . . .The high school let us use 
the diamond for free of charge including the 
gymnasium so we were able to take a shower. 
We might have paid a small fee, I don't 
remember. [I remember the head coach--he 


liked us quite well, the Niseis (first generation 


Japanese American)--he always tagged along 
with us and kinda coached us. 

He was Hakkujin (Caucasian). 

Hakkujin. ELMER CARLSON was his name. 
And he was also the headcoach at Analy 


Union High School in Sebastopol. During the 
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summer he would go with us every Sunday 
when we'd play, and he would coach us and 
watch out for us. So he would get us the high 
school gym. When we came to Stockton, they 
didn't have those facilities so they would rent 
a bath house in Japantown and we would 
change our uniform there. And then we'd get 
into our car and go out to their ball diamond 
out on French Camp Road. We'd play ball, and 
then in our sweaty suits we'd come back to 
the bath house, and take a bath and change 
into our clothes. Then we'd get something to 
eat and go home. It used to take a three hour 
drive when we used to play Stockton. And we 
used to really wilt because we'd come from 
Sebastopol where we had foggy weather and 
the weather is always kind of cool. Then you 
come out here, a 100 degree weather and we 
used to just wilt. 

You didn't have any air conditioning in your 


cars? 
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conditioning because it was cool all the time. 
It just like people in San Francisco. That's 
why they won't come to Stockton in the 
summertime. It's too hot. 

MATSUMOTO-LOW: You mentioned Japan town in Stockton. 
Where was that located ? 

MATSUMOTO: El Dorado Street. All the Japanese restaurants 
and rooming houses--most of them were 
rooming houses along South El Dorado Street. 

[End of Tape 1, Side A] 

[Beginning of Tape 1, Side B] 

MATSUMOTO: in the so-called area. . . . I guess they get 
together for self-help, mutual aid type of 
thing, and they could help each other. For 
instance, if a new immigrant comes from 
Japan, they don't know what to do. So right 


away they head to where their people are 


congregated and head for the rooming house 


there - the Japanese hotel, the Japanese 
restaurant, the Japanese newspaper, if there 


is one and then try to find where they can get 
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jobs and where they can go. So a lot of people 
from Stockton, if they want farm workers, 
used to go to San Francisco and recruit 
workers from the boarding houses. 

In fact, early on when my father and 
mother first came to Sebastopol, they ran a 
rooming house. I was born in a rooming 
house and consequently, that's where my big 
brother got tuberculosis because you get alot 
of guys come in who have TB. They would 
buy popsicle or ice cream and they'd lick it 
and give it to the kids and the kids would lick 
it. Consequently, that's where I lost all my 
teeth. You didn't know anything about 
dentists and you drink too much soda water 
and eat too much candy. So by the time I was 
five years old all my teeth were all rotten. 
They used to call me Obaasan because they 
pulled all my teeth out . 

You never went to a dentist then? 
No, we didn't even know what a dentist was? 


But after I got my permanent teeth and we 
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went to high school. . . .I had older sisters, 
Mary and Grace, and myself, we all went to 
DR. SWEETNAM who happened to be the 
mayor of Sebastopol. He was our dentist in 
Sebastopol. So by that time we we learning to 
take care of our teeth, but it wasn't until we 
got into high school that we learned those 
things because when you're living with your 
parents, they don't know anything like that. 
So in the early years we grew up in a 
boarding house and it was in so-called Japan 
Town. There was a Japanese grocery store 
there, couple of boarding houses. . . 
And the ofuro? 
Yeah, bath houses. Instead of having your 
own bath, you'd pay a nickel and go use their 
bath houses. Everybody doesn't go in the 
main tub. You're supposed to scrub yourself 
before you go in the main tub, and then you 
soak and then you come out and wipe off and 
come home. Everybody thinks, the white 


people especially, that you're supposed to go 
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in the tub and scrub, you don't. You wash 
yourself off first. 

I remember that in Walnut Grove, the 
bathhouse there. 

When we used to come to Stockton to play 
baseball, we used to change in the bathhouse. 
The same way in Walnut Grove. In Florin, I 
don't remember. I think we might have 
changed in the bathhouse in Sacramento. 

So they always had a bathhouse but it's the 
community bathhouse? 

In Utah, when I played ball, we had a 
Japanese baseball league in Utah--this was 
after the war--I remember we had to come 
all the way home from Brigham City or Ogden 
before we could even take a shower. We 
came home in our sweaty old baseball clothes 
because they didn't have anyplace for you to 
change. We wore our uniform up there and 
we wore our uniform home, but over here, 
when we traveled a 100 miles or so, they 


gave us a place to change clothes. 
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So you were doing a lot of traveling around 
with the Sakura baseball team? This was how 
you met Mom. Do you want to talk a little bit 
about that? 

Oh yes. In fact I was the manager of the 
Sebastopol team. By being manager, you 
handle the finances and also make 
arrangements for all the games. Walnut 
Grove was one of the members of our league. 
When we played Walnut Grove, naturally, all 
the young girls come out to watch the game 
looking for boys. And we're looking for the 
girls and I saw this attractive young girl 
sitting in the stand. So we eat in the Japanese 
restaurant there which was run by 
Matsumoto's. It was called Suzi's Restaurant. 
Any relative of ours? 

No relatives to us. In those days you could 
get a roast pork lunch for 25 cents. This 
waitress working there, MOLLY ITO, we kid 
around and I ask her, "Can you introduce me 


to that girl that was in the stands?" She says, 
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"I know who she is. I'll introduce you." So 
introduced us, so that's how we got 
acquainted. In fact, when I came to Stockton 
to play, she must have bummed a ride with 
somebody and came up to Stockton. She's 
watching me play and after the game, she 
hangs around. So I talk to her and her ride 
goes home, so then she needs a ride home 
[laughs]. 

That was convenient [laughs]. 

[continues to laugh] Yeah, that was 
convenient, so I gave her ride home and 
gradually, we became more acquainted. Then 
when Walnut Grove came to play Sebastopol, 
she'd bum a ride with one of the ball players 
and she'd come to Sebastopol. Eventually, we 


started writing to each other and 


correspondence led into--she was still in high 


school. . . . She invited me to take her to the 
senior prom and we drove, after working all 
day and taking a bath. Driving took us two 


and a half, three hours to drive up there. 
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Then taking her to the senior prom and 
driving home. By the time we got home, it 
was three or four o'clock in the morning, it 
was time to get up and go to work [chuckles]. 
But it was worth it. 

It turned out OK. Eventually, she became my 
wife. 

I remember when we evacuated 
voluntarily, we left on the last day (March 31, 
1942). We had to be out of the state of 
California by April 1. It was March 31, and 
on the way leaving the state, I drove by 
Walnut Grove to say goodbye. It was two 
o'clock in the morning. We knocked on the 
door. . . .In those days the Filipinos were 
killing the Japanese, you know, because Japan 
had invaded the Phillipines and a lot of war 
crimes, and so forth. So when I knocked on 
the door at two in the morning, they were 
scared stiff. Eventually, her father came and 
opened the door. I told her I was leaving the 


state, but I would keep in touch with her. 
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You said you voluntarily evacuated. How did 
you make that decision because very few 
people did that? They just automatically 
went to the camps. 
As I mentioned once before, we weren't 
allowed to buy property. But once I became 
21, being a citizen, they couldn't deny me 
that. So we didn't have any money, and | 
didn't have any collateral. When we were in 
the apple business, we used to buy apples 
from Mr. Germone, and I guess he liked me, 
he trusted me and I mentioned that I needed 
to borrow some money. I would like to buy a 
ranch. He said, "I'll finance you." And he 
financed me and I bought that poultry ranch 
in Sebastopol as soon as I turned 21 with his 
financing. 

That was the same year that Pearl 
Harbor happened later on in December and so 


the day after Pearl Harber, they came and 


picked my father up and took him away 


because he was a leader in the community. 
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They were picking up all the leaders and 
putting them away because, without the 
leadership, the Japanese community's is more 
or less helpless. They can't go against the 
government or have any uprising or anarchy 
or any of that type of activity. 

Do you remember when they took your Dad 
away? Were you there? What did they say? 
I don't remember exactly, but they said we 
have to take him away. So you put enough in 
a suitcase where you would have a change of 
clothing and his toothbrush and stuff like 
that. They wouldn't even let us come and see 
him. I heard he was held in San Francisco for 
awhile and from there he was shipped to New 
Mexico. We lost contact with him. 

How long was this period that you lost 
contact? 

Let's see. He was picked up in December, 
about December the 8th. Executive Order 
9066 was February 19th, saying they were 


going to evacuate all the Japanese and put 
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them into internment camps. And then they 
started enforcing that. In fact, some of the 
early people like in San Pedro and Bainbridge 
Island in Washington, they didn't even give 
them any time to pack at all. Almost 
overnight they had to pack up and leave and 
they didn't even have any place for them to 
go to because they didn't even have any 
camps set up for them or anything like that. 
So most of them moved over with friends or 
relatives or to places on a temporary basis. 
In fact, a lot of people thought if they moved 
further inland, they wouldn't have to 
evacuate. I remember the OSHIDAS and the 
HIURAS moved to Watsonville figuring if they 
moved to Watsonville, they wouldn't have to 
go. I remember KOSUKE IJICHI came to 
Stockton. They thought if they were further 
inland they wouldn't have to be put in camp. 
So they even moved to Stockton. In fact, I 


even bought a house trailer and I was going 
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to move with the house trailer and go further 
inland. 

Then when we found out that wouldn't 
do any good, why you would have to leave 
the entire West coast. Washington, Oregon, 
and California were all in that restricted 
territory so my mother had her childhood 
friends from Hiroshima in Honeyville, Utah. 
We phoned them and they said, "Don't go to 
camp. They're just going to lock you up. 
Don't go to camp. Come over here and we'll 
put you up. In the meantime, something will 
work out." So, both my sisters were already 
married and they were with their husbands 
So it was just my mother and me. So I found 
a person to lease the chicken ranch from us 
and we stored some stuff in the garage and 
locked it up. I bought a two-wheel trailer for 
15 bucks and put a trailer hitch on my 
passenger car and then loaded our immediate 
belongings on the trailer. March 31st was the 


last day, so that's the day we left. 
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So you still hadn't heard from Grandpa yet, or 
where he was? 

Well, the rumors were that he was detained 
by the justice department in one of their 
prisons someplace. We had no idea, no 
communication at all. Then we moved to 
Utah. Along the way, I remember people 
weren't too friendly. They would throw rocks 
at you and say "Japs, don't stop here and keep 
going!" In fact, as soon as we got close to Salt 
Lake City, the highway patrol was waiting 
there by the airport to make sure that we 
weren't going to sabotage the airport, I guess. 
They intercepted us right away and asked for 
our papers. We had to get travel permits 
before we could leave because in those days 
you weren't supposed to be five miles away 
from your house and you weren't supposed to 
be out after dark. Those were all the 
restrictions they placed upon you as soon as 


they declared Executive Order 9066. 
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So in order for us to evacuate voluntarily I 
had to go to the district attorney's office in 
Santa Rosa and get what you call a travel 
permit saying where I was going and when I 
expected to be there and when I was leaving, 
etcetera, so the FBI would be able to keep 
track of us. 

So anybody could... 

Evacuate voluntarily if they had a place to go. 
So I noticed there were alot of Japanese 
people along the way. 

You don't hear about those people. You only 
hear mainly about the people who got 
interned. 

The YAMAMOTO boys who also played on our 
Sebastopol Sakura baseball team, they were 
one day ahead of us and we didn't even know 
it until we went to this motel in Winnemucca, 
Nevada. I'm looking at this register and here 


I see their name and they're headed for Utah 
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too. Three of the boys played on my team. 
You know, Hank and Tosh and Charlie, they 
played on my ball team. And they were 
headed for Utah, too. I don't know if they had 
friends there or what. So a lot of people who 
had friends evacuated. In fact after we got 
there, your friends were sent to these 
assembly centers first 'til they built the 
permanent camps. The assembly centers 
were usually the county fair grounds. They 
remodeled horse stalls to be living quarters 
for the people. So it smelled like horse 
manure. So those are the places, the stalls, 
where people set up their bunk beds to sleep 
until the permanent camps were built further 
inland like in Amache, Colorado, or Gila, 
Arizona, or Poston, Arizona, or Jerome, 
Arkansas, or Minidoka in Idaho, or Heart 
Mountain in Wyoming. They were all out in 
the middle of the desert where they figured 


you couldn't do any harm. 
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The living conditions were very harsh. 
The weather was very extreme, real hot in 
the summer and cold in the winter. And 
those barracks they built weren't insulated or 
anything. You know, the wind would just 
come whistling through those things. But 
those were the circumstances. 

I think Mom went to Merced Assembly 
Center from Walnut Grove in May. 
May of '42? 
It might have been April or May. You weren't 
allowed to leave the state after April the first. 
So beginning from April 1, they sent the early 
ones to camp to help set it up, to get the other 
people to come in. They asked for volunteers 
to go in to help get the place ready. Then 
they started moving them about the first of 
May so Walnut Grove people and Sebastopol 
people all ended up in Merced Assembly 
Center which is in Merced which was the 
county fairgrounds, Merced County 


Fairgrounds. 
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the permanent camps were completed during 
the summer months and the early ones went 
there to get them ready. They were getting 
completed from about the first of August so 
then they were transported by black-out 
train. They blacked it all out so you couldn't 
even see out or you couldn't even see in. Like 


Mom went from Merced to Amache, Colorado. 


So the train station was Granada. It was 


almost ten miles from the Kansas border so 


it's way on the southeastern part of Colorado 
right out in the middle of the desert. Then she 
went there, I would say, in the latter part of 
September, maybe first of October, because I 
remember after my cannery work finished 
after October, I had accumulated enough 
gasoline--gasoline was starting to be 
rationed--and I went and bought a diamond 
ring at Schubach's Jewelry in Salt Lake City. 
Three hundred and fifty dollars was a lot of 


money in those days! 
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That's tons of money! 

And I went and bought a diamond ring and I 
drove--that's over a 1000 miles away--to 
Amache, Colorado. Then the families got 
together and arranged for us to get engaged. 
Did she know you were coming? 

Oh, yes! We were writing to each other all the 
time. She was writing to me all the time she 
was in Merced. 

They censored a lot of mail coming out of the 
camps. 

Yes. We kept writing to each other so we 
kept track of where we were. 

Were your letter cut up or did you get them 
intact? 

Ours were intact because we never talked 
about anything that would be crucial to the 
defense. 

Just personal. 

Yeah, just personal. So October, we went 
there. As visitors, they charged us one dollar 


a day room and board even though we stayed 
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with our relatives. My sister was living there. 
Grace was living there. My half brother, 
Frank, was living there. 

They were all in Amache? 

Yeah, they were all in Amache and all our 
friends were from Sebastopol and Petaluma. 
They were all in Amache. 

So was Aunt Grace married to Uncle Bill at 
this time? 

Yes, they were married so they were in camp. 
So I went to see them, of course. That was 
October 1942. Then in March of 1943. . .By 
that time I got all the paperwork cleared. 
There's a lot of red tape to call Mom out of 
camp so she could marry me. You had to 
prove you had a job, you had to prove she 
wouldn't be on welfare or federal assistance, 
and you had to get all those papers cleared 
before she could come to Salt Lake City so we 
could get married. And Aunt Grace, my sister, 
came with her as a chaperone, and they came 


out about the tenth of March. They came to 
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Lake City you had to have blood tests, get a 
marriage certificate--that takes a couple, 
three days--and then we got married March 
15 in a Japanese Christian church there in Salt 
Lake City: 

MATSUMOTO-LOW: You said you paid a dollar a night to stay in 
the camps. How long did you stay there and 
what can you remember about it? 

MATSUMOTO: About a week. I don't remember too much 
except that you visited some of your friends. 
A lot of them had gone to work out in the 
fields, the men especially, my age people 
were the prime age in their early twenties so 
they're out harvesting the sugar beets and 
stuff like that. They were recruiting them 
from camp. So a lot of my baseball friends 
and classmates all left camp to go work out in 
the sugar beet fields or tomato fields. 

So I don't remember much about camp. 
It was nice getting together with Mom. She 


was primarily the one I went to see. 
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I remember later on when Mrs. Miyano 
died, representing the family, Mom and I took 
a train and went to Granada, Colorado to Mrs. 
Miyano's funeral. By that time Mom was a 
little pregnant. 

Same way with getting Dad out of... 
Now, he's still imprisoned? 

Oh yeah, when I got married he was still in 
prison. By that time, he found out where we 
were. He would write to us and I would write 
to him, and so I started the paperwork going 
trying to get recommendations so he could get 
his discharge. In the meantime, they're 
checking his background. After about a year 
or so, they didn't find anything they could 
really pin down that he was doing anything 
against the country, so they were willing to 
let him get out providing he had a place to go. 
So they let him out on parole. The service 
station guy said he would be his parole agent. 
You mean he was actually considered a 


convict because he was out on parole? 
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He was considered a prisoner-of-war. In fact, 
I think that was the original intent of the U.S. 
government to have us hostage in case they 
needed someone to exchange for prisoners-of- 
war. 

That's why they detained him so long? 

That's why they detained all of us, I think. I 
think they had that in mind. That if they 
ever needed anybody to exchange for 
prisoners-of-war, they would have us all 
locked up. They said it was for security, but I 
think they had their secondary reasons. 

But specifically, all the leaders in the Japanese 
community were picked up right away. 

They picked them up immediately. Some of 
them might have been a week later or maybe 
a month later, but most of them were that 
day. My father was picked up that next day. 
Pearl Harbor occurred on Sunday. I 
remember I was washing and polishing my 
car when I was listening to the radio. Then I 


heard Japan had attacked Pearl Harbor and I 
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said, "Oh my God!" in Japanese. "I wonder 
what's going to happen to us!" But being an 
American-born citizen, being naive, I thought 
they couldn't do anything to us. I'm an 
American-born citizen. That's what I thought. 
Well, in the meantime, this is our own 
opinion, of course, and you're not saying this 
just because you're prejudiced toward Japan 
or favoring Japan, but U.S. was trying to stop 
the Japanese from conquering Asia. The 
Japanese military was gradually becoming 
very strong. Just like Hitler was taking over 
all of Europe, Japan had taken Korea, they had 
taken Taiwan, they had taken Shanghai, they 
had taken Manchuria. They were invading 
Burma. They were clear down to Burma and 
Singapore and U.S. wanted to stop this 
aggression. The best way to stop this 
aggression is to cut off their source of 
resources like oil and gasoline and anything 
they would need to keep their war machine 


going. So they would do everything in their 
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power to hinder their trade. Eventually, they 
were antagonizing the Japanese military 
regime. So it was just a matter of time when 
they would be aggravated enough to attack 
the WS 7A; 

Actually, Admiral Yamamoto said that 
you don't want to ever attack the U.S. because 
they have too many natural resources and we 
could never beat them. So when Japan 
attacked Pearl Harbor, his first comment was, 
"We have awakened a sleeping tiger." They 
never should have done that he said. I think 
he was against attacking the U.S., but Tojo 
who was in charge of the whole military 
regime. . . .The emperor is just a puppet . 
They attacked Pearl Harbor. 

But I might mention that the U.S. was 
already preparing for war because before 
Pearl Harbor, they were already drafting 
everybody for one year's military training. In 
fact, I remember going to GEORGE MIYANO 


and seeing him off at the train depot because 
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he was going away and train for one year and 
then come back after one year was up . 
Everybody was what they call "mandatory 
one year's military training." In fact, we all 
had to register so I was scheduled to go 
October the first, and then I got a six month 
deferment because my father was in his 
sixties and we were producing eggs which the 
army needed. So they gave me a six month 
deferment. And John, his father being young, 
couldn't get a deferment so he got drafted. He 
tried to talk me into going to the Air Corps 
with him and I said, "Nothing doing. I've got 
a deferment. I'm going to stay out as long as 
I can." Then, they told him he had a choice, so 
he picked the Air Corps, and that's how he got 
into the Air Corps. About December first, he 
got into the Air Corps and then Pearl Harbor 
was bombed December 7, and after December 
7 no more Navy, Air Corps, or Marines for 


Japanese. If you were taken, you're going to 
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be combat infantrymen, right up to the front 
lines. 

Because this was more elite right? The Air 
Corps was more elite. 

Yeah, you're going to go out to the front lines. 
In fact, that's the thing I felt prejudiced 
against. I felt it. When I finally got drafted. . . 
See, I was evacuated voluntarily so at least I 
was supporting myself, supporting the wife, 
and not living off the government by staying 
in camp. So they were drafting the people in 
camp first and they didn't draft me until 
early 1945. By that time. ... May 1945 was 
VE Day. Hitler had surrendered. By August 
of 1945. . . . VJ Day was September the second 
of 1945 while I was right in the middle of 
basic training. 

Anyway, what I was getting around to 
saying was when I got drafted, everybody 
takes what you call intelligence tests. They 
want to see where you are best fitted to serve 


your country. If you get a high score, you're 
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supposed to be a candidate for Officer's 
Candidate School. Well, my score was high. 
And this White boy behind me, MCNALLY or 
something like that. ... They all go 


alphabetically. My name is Matsumoto, his 


name was McNally or something like that. He 


looks at my score, then he looks at his and he 
says, "Where are you going?" I say, "I'm 
going into the infantry." And he says, "Gee, I 
get to go to Officer's Candidate School. How 
come?" And I say, pointing to my black head, 
"All the Japanese are going into the infantry." 
It doesn't matter what you score? 

It doesn't matter what we score. And you (a 
Caucasian) scored lower than I do, but you're 
going to Officer's Candidate School, and you're 
going to become an officer - what we call a 90 
day wonder. You go three months to Officer's 
Candidate School and you become an officer 
[laughs]. 


Did you question that at all? 


MATSUMOTO: 


We didn't question anything in those days. 
We didn't question anything. We just went 
along with what the government said. If you 
questioned things like that, why they 
considered it treason. The moment you're 
sworn into the army, you can't refuse a 
superior officer's command. They could shoot 
you for that, you know, especially during 
wartime. So you just follow the orders. So 
government says you gotta do this, you gotta 
do it. That's why some of the recalcitrants or 
the people who still look down at the JACL, 
Japanese American Citizen's League... . 
They're the ones we called dissidents. 

At Heart Mountain, Wyoming, they went 
in there and they were drafting them. These 
people wouldn't report for the draft. 
Consequently, they got sent to McNeil Island 
which was a federal penitentiary. And to this 
day, they say they were right and JACL was 


wrong in endorsing the government's drafting 
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of the Niseis. To this day, they're demanding 


an apology from JACL. 

What's your opinion? 

My opinion is if it wasn't for us going into the 
military and performing the way we did 
perform, we wouldn't have gotten to where 
we are today. It's because we did so well 
they [government] say we proved our loyalty, 
we proved our citizenship. And therefore, 
when we fought to get all our rights restored, 
like citizenship to our parents and the the 
right to own property and the right to 
intermarry. All those things came because of, 
I think, all our war records. They go by past 
experience. Are you a good citizen or are you 
a lousy citizen? And if you're a lousy citizen, 
they say "You don't deserve it, so why give it 
to you." Consequently, I think that's why we 
even got redress. That's a lot of money. One 
point four (1.4) billion dollars it cost the 


government to give us each $20,000 apiece. 
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Last year at the Time of Remembrance in 
Florin, they gave recognition and acclamation 
to the group of people who were the 
dissidents. 

Well, you have to be there at the time to feel 
the way. ... Imagine how I would feel if I got 
drafted and I go willingly. And this guy gets 
drafted and he won't go. Newspapers pick it 
up right away. Japanese Americans won't 
even go fight for their country. Therefore, 
they're enemy aliens. They're not willing to 
go out and fight for their country. Well, their 
theory was why should I go fight when I'm 
locked up and all our rights are taken away. 
Our parents are locked up. 

Yet, the American people pick it up and 
say, "These guys are going to the federal 
penitentiary because they won't go into the 
service." And they pick up all the negative 
connotations. Just like, when few of the guys 
riot in camp, they pick it up and say people in 


camp are rioting. They're shooting the 
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[End Tape 1, Side B] 


soldiers. Well, it was the other way around. 
Soldiers shot... 

The news media always does that. They're 
going to pick up the negative and try to sell 
more newspapers. 

There's one guy in Sacramento, to this day... . 
They had that newspaper called Nikei.... He 
writes into there. His father was one of those 
dissidents. 

I know. It's KENJI TAGUMA. 

Well, anyway, he's trying to say his father is 


the hero . 


[Beginning Tape 2, Side A] 
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Men who were drafted and went and served 
their country and finally died. ... That was 
the possibility. If you went into the service 
you could die. These guys who were going 
against the draft and going to prison, at least 
they saved their lives. They retained their 
lives. But did they do it because they were 


fighting for their rights as American citizens 
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or did they do it because they didn't want to 

go to the front lines and be killed? See, there 
are two ways to look at it. Now they're saying 
they did it to fight for their rights. But the 

news media picks it up that they're cowards 
and that they're not willing to go. Therefore, 
they don't want to give their lives to fight for 
their country. 
Let's assume that they were doing it, though, 


to fight for their rights. Do you still disagree 


with that? 


I have to say that I disagree with a lot of stuff 


the government does, but when it comes to 
wartime, you can't dispute the authority. 
That's the way I feel. That's my own opinion. 
I think what they're doing is not right, but I 
have to do it because the authority tells me. 
Just like, my religion tells me I can't kill my 
Japanese cousin because he's in a Japanese 
army. And yet, I have to do it because we're 
on this side, not on that side. So, what I'm 


saying is that if the authority says you should 
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go in the service and fight for your country, | 
thought they should go in and fight for their 
country. 

So, it's a real personal decision. A moral issue. 
It's a personal decision, because somewhere 
deep down we could say well, maybe they did 
it to actually forward their own moral 
decision. They felt it wasn't right. But maybe 
they did it to save their lives. So they won't 
go out to the front lines. There's always that 
possibility, see? Because those guys are all 
alive today and a lot of the guys who 
volunteered to go into the service are all 
dead. 

Or wounded... 

Or crippled or dead Two of my classmates 
died over there, PETE MASUOKA and LEO 
KIKUCHI. And we only had nine in my class, 
Japanese Americans in class. 

Do you know anybody now or are you good 
friends with anybody who was among those 


dissidents or who had the same beliefs as the 
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dissidents that they were doing the right 
thing? 

The dissidents came from Heart Mountain and 
most of the people from the Heart Mountain 
camp came from the Northwest territory. 
When I say Northwest, probably Washington 
and Oregon. So I never did get acquainted 
with any of them except that I went to the 
national convention last year and they 
brought it up there. They had an open forum 
on it where each side could say what they felt 
about it. They had a moderator and each 
person could say something and someone was 
able to rebut it. I thought it was resolved. 
They weren't going to bring it up anymore. 
Then somebody keeps bringing it up. They 
send things into Japanese American 
newspapers like Hokubei Mainichi or Rafu 
Shimpo. [ don't think it's good because it's 
devisive. It breaks up the Japanese 


community. 
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They were just a minority group anyway. 
The majority went along with the military or 
the government. If they were drafted or 
volunteered like the MASAOKA family... . 
Four of the boys were all in the service. Five 
brothers, and one of them didn't have to go in 
because four were already in. 

So you actually never had to serve? You went 
ahead and took your test and then... 

Oh yeah. I got drafted and then went into 
infantry training and then war ended. So 
they figured anybody with a Japanese 
background would make better. . . . So they 
sent us to Fort Snelling, Minnesota, which was 
the Military Intelligence Language School. 
Fort Snelling? 

Fort Schnelling, Minnesota. It's in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. It's still there. In fact, my 
Veteran's Service Life Insurance reports still 
come from there every year. So Fort Snelling 
is still there. And they had the Military 
Intelligence Language School there. They 
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called it MIS, Military Intelligence Service. So 
we were basically sent there and then what 
happened was they were going to brush us up 
on our Japanese and send us over to Japan for 
occupation duty. That's the term I wanted to 
get. Occupation duty. 

Occupation duty. 

Yes, no war. Occupation duty. 

What would you do there? 

Whatever the military has to do to see that 
they don't uprise again, I guess. They still 
have occupation forces over there in Korea 
now. Thirty thousand American soldiers are 
there in South Korea and still a big force in 
Okinawa. 

So, the main purpose of occupation duty is to 
make sure that war doesn't resume? 

Yeah, the war doesn't resume and to 
safeguard the peace of the country, of the 
world. So U.S. has occupation forces in 
Germany. We have occupation forces in 


Turkey. We have occupation forces in Greece. 
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MATSUMOTO: We have a 30,000 force in South Korea right 
now. And we have occupation forces in Japan. 
At the end of the war, you need a larger 
group because you have to get the whole 
country working again because the whole 
economy has come to a halt. All the factories 
went into military hardware work. So they 
had to get the factories back to producing 
stuff for local consumption, things you need 
rather than strictly for the military. And they 
had to get farmers going, producing so they 
get the country back. It takes many years. 
We went back in 1967, and war ended 
in 1945. That would be 22 years and still you 
could still see how badly damaged the 


country was 22 years later. 


MATSUMOTO-LOW: How long were you in that training? 


MATSUMOTO: I was at Fort Snelling from October to 
February. 
MATSUMOTO-LOW: That's October of 1945? 

MATSUMOTO: 1945 to February of '46 and then they posted 


on the bulletin board. . . . Occupation duty is 


MATSUMOTO: 


soft duty. It's no longer war. You live in good 
barracks, three meals a day. If they're a 
bachelor, they don't have a family or anything 
to worry about at home, especially if you're 
an officer. . . . Lot of them, they say, if you 
reenlist, we'll make you an officer. Like 
GEORGE KAYANO in San Francisco. Like John 
[MATSUMOTO], they wanted him to reenlist, 
to make him an officer. His was still during 
wartime so he says, "No, I've had enough. I'm 
getting out!" So he didn't reenlist. So he was 
out in 1945 when I got drafted. But George 
reenlisted so eventually he became a first 
lieutenant. So he was in active service, I'd 
say, for about 12 years. He kept reenlisting 
for four years, four years more, and another 
four years. So when he came out, he came out 
a captain. 

But he was single. And being Japanese 
he loved that life in Japan. And being an 
officer, all the candy and all the cigarettes and 


all the beer you'd want at the PX, you'd get it. 
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They could trade it for other favors from the 
Japanese people who couldn't get cigarettes, 
chocolate candy, scotch whiskey. So I was 
surprised some Japanese girl didn't latch on to 
him and marry him and come back with him 
to the United States. Lot of the Japanese girls 
latched on to guys like RICHARD HIYASHI. 
You know Ann Hiyashi's father. She latched 
on to him because he was a captain and she's 
supposed to come from a high class family. 
An officer is high class, different from 
enlisted men, you know. You're a different 
category. 

So you were training in Minnesota while Mom 
was back here? 

We were already married and she was living 
in Salt Lake City. We already had Gerry. 
Then my father was 70 years old. My mother 
is 65. They were both on social security. So 
when they're on social security and they're 
living in my house, technically they're my 


dependents. At that time they didn't have 
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social security, if I'm not mistaken. Maybe 
they didn't have social security or maybe 
they had just started it. 

Anyway, all I know is they're living 
with me so my mother and father are 
considered my dependents because they're 
both in the late 60's and my wife and then I 
had a baby. Theoretically, I had four 
dependents and so they said anybody with 
dependents. ... COLONEL TSUKAMOTO, he was 
from Sacramento. He was a war hero, so he 
became an officer right away. He put up a 
bulletin board. Anybody who wants to apply 
for dependency discharge, just put in your 
application and if it's worthy, we'll give it to 
you. So I applied for dependency discharge, 
they approved it. The reason I got it was that 
so many of the other people were reenlisting 
that they didn't need more guys, especially if 
you had dependents because if you had 
dependents, it'd cost the government that 


much more money. You had to send a bigger 
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check home. Mom gets a check. Gerry gets a 
check. My father gets a check. My mother 
gets a check. 

So, it's costing the government too much to 
keep you. 

Yes, whereas guys like KENCHAN [George 
Kayano] had no dependents at all. If he wants 
to reenlist, they make him an officer and let 
him reenlist. So he reenlisted. Then, even 
after he finally decided to get out, he stayed 
in the reserves so I think he's got 24 years 
time. Anything above 20 you get what is 
called military retirement pay. Civil service 
goes according to length of service. I think 20 
years you get half, 30 years you get three- 
fourths or something, and then after you get a 
certain age, you get all of it. So he's what I 
call a triple dipper. He gets his military 
pension. Then when he came back, he went 
to work in the post office, and after you get 
your vesture in postal civil service from 


there. . . . When he retired from there, he 
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retired as a supervisor. He gets a post office 
pension. Then when you become 65, you get 
social security. So he's what I call a triple 
dipper: military pension, federal civil service 
pension, social security pension. 

Did you know that if your husband were 
to die, and you had six kids ranging in age 
from one year to ten years old, you'd get 
social security. You'd get money for yourself 
and for all six of your kids until each kid was 
at least 18, and if they're going to school, ‘til 
they're 19. You'd get a bigger social security 
check than if you were to go out and work. 


For each child, say you've got six kids, at $300 


per kid. That's $1800 a month there plus 


maybe $600 a month for yourself. You'd get 
$2400 a month. 

You couldn't make that working, most people. 
You couldn't make that working. So social 
security isn't for old people only. It's also for 
those for whom catastrophy happens. They 


become disabled. I know several guys in 


MATSUMOTO: their fifties. They claim they're disabled and 
they're collecting social security. Social 
security gives them disability, what they call 
disability payments. 

MATSUMOTO-LOW: When did your discharge finally come 
through? 

MATSUMOTO: Discharge came through in February of ‘46. 
So actually I was in longer than 90 days so 
you get all the benefits of a GLI. 

MATSUMOTO-LOW: After 90 days? 

MATSUMOTO: I think it's six months or was it 90 days? 
Anyway, all I know is I was eligible to all the 
G.I. benefits, like I could go to school and they 
would give me a subsidy to go to school. Or I 
could buy a home. In fact, I bought this home 
with a Cal Vet loan. As soon as I came back 
here I went to the VA and asked them. They 
said, "Yes, since you were forced to leave the 
state, you're eligible for a Cal Vet loan." And 
a Cal Vet loan is better than a G. I. loan. 
When I bought this home it was only three 


and a half percent interest. 
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The home on Tenth West. Was that the home 
you were living in when you went to 
Minnesota? 

I bought that with the money I got when I 
sold my chicken ranch. When I got my draft 
notice in Salt Lake City, I said... . You know 
when you go in the army, there's a possibility 
you may never come back. You may get 
killed. So, the guy was eager to buy it -- the 
one I had leased my chicken ranch to -- and I 
didn't know when I could get back so [ at 
least got what I had paid for it. 

He was an honest man? 

Yes. At least I got what I paid for so I sold it. 
GERMONE arranged everything because he 
wanted to get his money back first. What was 
left over, he sent to me. In those days, it 
didn't even take a $1000 down and you could 
buy a house, you see. Because that house in 
Salt Lake City only cost us $5000. That's 20% 


down, $1000 down. So after I sold that, we 
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bought this place in Salt Lake City. So that's 
what happened to my chicken ranch. 

And all that stuff that was stored... . 
We went back there once; it was all gone. So I 
guess they just broke in and took everything. 
Oh, they took everything. At least you got 
your money out of the ranch. 
The guy who bought it. They made money 
during the war because, unlike today, when 
eggs are selling for less than one dollar a 
dozen, during the war they always get 
premium prices because it's always something 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, 
everybody needs - eggs. 
Do you remember what you sold your chicken 
ranch for? 
I think I sold it for $7900, but I only paid 
$7900 for it or $7700 for it or something like 
that. 
Of course, you made a living out of it for all 


those years. 
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Well, I didn't have it that long. I bought it in 
February or March of '41 and I sold it in '44 
or '45. In fact, I only lived on it ten months, 
almost a year I guess. I was there a year. 
February to December? 

No, the war broke out but I didn't actually 
leave until March of '42. So I bought it in 
around February of '41. So I was there a little 
over a year. And we were starting to make 
money. Not enough to really get by, so my 
father and I would work in the morning and 
then evening when we'd come home. . . . My 
mother would stay home and take care of 


things. During the peak season, like for the 


hops, my father and I worked out in the hops, 


hop fields, for three months and then during 
the summer months from July through 
October, we'd work in the apple dryer for 
HENRY OSHIDA. He was my boss. I was a 
truck driver for him. So we worked during 


the summer months for him. 
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The one [HENRY OSHIDA] who turned 
out to be my boss in those days. . . . That's the 
fortunes of war. He was the only son. They 
were prosperous. I would say prosperous in 
those days because if you owned property pre 
World War II and owned a nice home, you 
were considered prosperous. Well, after the 
war. ... He never did get drafted because he 
was underweight, so they figured he wasn't 
strong enough. Well, those underweight guys 
are stronger than other guys. He's still living 
to this day. He got married in camp. He went 
out to work in the sugar beet fields. As soon 
as the war ended, and they [U.S. government] 
were allowing them to go back home, he went 
to Watsonville because his wife's family was 
from Watsonville. His mother and father 
went to San Francisco and bought a big 
apartment house from the money they had in 
the bank. They [Henry Oshida and his wife] 
probably got a little help and he started a 


chicken ranch in Watsonville. Well, he went 
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broke in the chicken ranch after a half dozen 
years, then he started a strawberry ranch. 
Then he went broke on the strawberry ranch 
after about a half dozen years. So after about 
15 years, he's lost all his money. 

So Dorothy's [Henry Oshida's wife] 
brother was in gardening so they got him into 
gardening. You can't go broke in gardening 
because you're just doing labor. It's contract 
gardening. You agree to mow somebody's 
lawn, take care of a yard for so much a 
month. If you get five guys, $100 for each, 
you make $500 a month. That keeps you 
going. You go back once a week. 

Not much overhead. 

Not much overhead. Just a lawn mower and a 
pickup truck. 

So he raised all his kids on a gardener's 
salary? 

He only had two. They both went through 
college. Gordon went through UOP pharmacy 


school and he's a pharmacist for Long's Drugs 
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and the daughter is married and living in Los 
Angeles. Dorothy just died in January. We 
went to her funeral. So what I'm saying is he 
ended up being a gardener and not owning 
anything. He owns his small house he lives in 
in Watsonville whereas I came back. . . . They 
could no longer keep us out of federal civil 
service. Being a veteran now --you have the 
benefits of a veteran -- I went and took the 
civil service test for the post office and I 
passed with a high score, so right away they 
had to take me. So I was the first Asian in 
the Salt Lake City post office [laughter]. 

As an only Asian working in the post office, 
did you experience any discrimination or 
prejudice while you were working there? 
No. In fact, the supervisors were so pleased 
with the way we worked, they asked, "Where 
can we get some more of you fellows? You 
guys are doing too good a job." I remember, I 
had this Black fellow who worked at Hotel 


Utah with me. He heard that I got into the 
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post office, and of course, he didn't want to be 
a waiter all his life and he was a veteran, so 
he says, "How did you get into the civil 
service?" I explained it to him and got him a 
form and he filled it out. Then he was called, 
he took the test and he was a fairly intelligent 
person, so he was the first Black person in 
there in the Salt Lake City post office. 

How many years did you end up working at 
the post office? 

Let's: see, 2 went, in in Sand F quit "59, 
About 1955, being a farmer all my life, 40 
hours a week was not enough work for me. 
So I went out moonlighting. I got a second job 
working as a shipping clerk for the RedWing 
Shoe Company warehouse. They were the 
warehouse for the thirteen western states. 
The headquarters were in Redwing, 
Minnesota. So I went and worked there from 
7 to ll am. And from 12 to 8 p.m. I worked 
in the post office. That's where I became 


acquainted with the RedWing Shoe Company. 
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After working there part time about four or 
five years, the manager there at the 
warehouse one day asked me, "Would you 
like to go into business? You might go broke 
and you'd have to start all over again, but if 
you want to go to California -- I know you 
always expressed a desire to return to 
California -- we would put in the inventory 
and help finance you so you could go into 
business. You could give it a try. We're going 
to try a new concept. It's one of the original 
franchises." 

They were going to try selling work 
shoes in a franchise shoe store and not selling 
anything else. Up til then, work shoes were 
kind of a dirty word and they sold them in 
the back of a department store where they 
sold dress shoes and women's shoes and 
children's shoes out in front. Then the work 
shoes were sold in the back room. So we were 


going to specialize in work shoes and boots - 
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altogether a new concept. So they were 
wondering if it would take hold. 

I was one of the first five that he talked 
into going into the shoe business even though 
we didn't know anything about the shoe 
business. Of course they trained us for six 
months. They let me work in the store in 
Denver for three months. They paid me a 
small salary and then they let me come to 
Sacramento. I stayed with my _ brother-in- 
law, Hiko, and I worked in Paul Wagner's 
Shoe Store. They were all new shoe stores, 
but they were all a new concept so at least we 
got a little experience dealing with the public 
in retailing shoes. Then I opened my own 
shoe store in Stockton, California, and that's 
where I got my start running the business. 
So moving from the end of the war through 
the next ten years in time, you're going 
through a real change in your own 
experiences, profession actually. You met a 


lot of new people in this training. Did you feel 
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that you were treated fairly and people 
respected you and were kind to you? 

I grew up with nothing but White people, so I 
didn't grow up in a segregated society. I 
always got along good with White people, so I 
never felt I was discriminated against except 
when I went to apply for a job. Then all of a 
sudden the job wasn't there. Or like I told 
you about applying for defense work and 
they said, "You're an enemy alien. We can't 
put you in defense work." They were paying 
high wages, but I had to go work at Hotel 
Utah at dishwasher wages which is very, very 


low. So that's where I started - at Hotel Utah 


as a dishwasher, then busboy and eventually 


became storeroom clerk. I was no dummy so 
I advanced very fast. Before I was through 
there, I was in charge of the whole kitchen. I 
had 100 guys working for me and I was only 
about 26 to 28 years old [laughs]. 

You know, all these guys who were 50 


or 60 years old were taking orders from me 
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and I was just a young kid yet. He saw that I 
had leadership, I guess ability, so the chef put 
me in charge. First I became storeroom clerk 
so I did a lot of the purchasing. I bought a lot 
of stuff for the hotel including the produce. 
Eventually, I became the kitchen steward so I 
was in charge of all the china and silverware. 
I did all the purchasing for that and did lot of 
hiring for that. 

Were there other Asians that were working in 
the Hotel Utah? 

Oh yes, they went to internment camps like in 
Topaz, Utah which was 100 miles out in the 
desert and recruited workers - dishwashers, 
cooks, busboys, houseman, and garage 
attendants. So Hotel Utah during the war 
employed a lot of Japanese Americans. 

You moved up fairly fast. Do you think the 
other people resented the fact, that here you 
came in and you were fairly young plus 


you're Japanese, and you moved up rapidly? 
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Not really because I had the ability, I guess, 
and they were willing to take orders from me. 
In fact, the reason I quit there and went and 
took the civil service exam for the post office 
was the fact that one day I was talking to the 
assistant manager and I asked if there was 
any chance of advancing any further. "I'm 
the kitchen steward now. I had a lot of 
responsibility. Is there any chance of getting 
up into the management?" He said no, that 
because you are a Japanese American, we 
can't put you up there where you'll come in 
contact with the public. So when I saw that I 
couldn't go upstairs where the offices are and 
be an assistant manager where you'd meet 
the public, I figured maybe under federal 
civil service, they can't hold you back. So I 
took the test and went to work for the post 
office. 

When I first came back from the army, 
I was working at Hotel Utah because that's 


where I was working when I was drafted. So 
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when I came back, they hired me right back 
again. But in time, I found out they were 
hiring in the post office. So I got the form, 
filled it out and took the test, and I got called 
right away. 

You have a lot of initiative though in terms of 
going out and finding new work, new jobs. 
Well, most people were afraid to even 
evacuate voluntarily. That's why the people 
who evacuated voluntarily were in the 
minority. In order words, 120,000 people 
were interned in these camps, but I would 
say maybe only a couple thousand people 
evacuated on their own. You know, they're 
afraid. They're afraid what's going to happen. 
It's during wartime. Many times I ran into 
somebody who told me, "My brother got 
killed in Pearl Harbor, so I'm going to take it 
out on you." Course, I didn't back off. "Come 
ahead, try it." In fact, I had a drunk in Salt 


Lake City who came at me and I threw him 
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out in the gutter [laughs]. Course he was 
drunk. 

This was not in your place of work? This was 
outside of your work on a day-to-day basis? 
Oh yeah, where they don't know you. Where 
they get to know you, you're no different 
from them and so they begin to respect you 
and become good friends. Like after working 
in the post office, people I went fishing and 
hunting with were all White people, not 
necessarily Japanese Americans. In fact, 
there was only one other Japanese American 
there in the post office. He passed away since 
then. In fact, he married one of the girls 
there. She lost her husband. A White girl. 
MARGARET FURNER was her name, and her 
husband BILL FURNER died. She was only in 
her late 40's. I don't know whether she 
latched on to Harry, but they got acquainted 
and worked together and he married her. 

A lot of your friends were Caucasian. Did you 


ally with Japanese people in the community? 
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Was there a close knit Japanese community in 
Salt Lake City? 
There was a Japanese American Citizens 
League, but we didn't particularly socialize 
with them. When I first came back from the 
army. . . . They had seen me play ball in the 
army, one of my army buddies. So he got me 
to play for their baseball team which was the 
MURRAY TAIYOS in Murray, Utah, and they 
had a Japanese baseball league in Utah so we 
used to play Brigham City or Corin or 
Honeyville or Kaysville or Clearfield. We had 
about seven or eight teams in the league - 
Ogden, Utah. And we played.... Like I 
mentioned, we didn't have showers or a place 
to change, so we dressed at home and drove 
up there and played ball and came home in 
our sweaty clothes and showered at home 
[laughs]. 

I was already married then and Gerry 
was born. Once in awhile, Mom used to come 


watch us play. Most of the time we were 
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became friends with a lot of those Murray 
Japanese boys and joined the JACL. I wasn't 
that active over there. 

MATSUMOTO-LOW: That's when you first joined? That was about 
in the late 40's? 

MATSUMOTO: Well, actually, I first joined JACL in Sonoma 
County in 1937 when I graduated high school 
i Se. 

MATSUMOTO-LOW: Was Grandpa active in the JACL? 

MATSUMOTO: Oh no.w ney te isseis. > se was active im toe 
Japanese Association and different 
organizations like Hiroshima Kenjinkai. 

[End of Tape 2, Side A] 

[Beginning of Tape 2, Side B] 


MATSUMOTO: They [JACL] first started organizing about '28 
or '29. I was eight or nine years old. Maybe 
they had their first convention in '30. I 
remember Grace, my sister, went to a couple 
of them, By. (37.....06 Thats the only 


organization we had that could get together 
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and look out for our interests because there 
were a lot of things we were denied in the 
late 20's. We had cases where guys would 
graduate with a pharmacy degree like MR. 
ENDO and he has to work in the fruit stand 
because nobody would hire them. None of the 
drug stores would hire a Japanese. Engineers 
like DR. TERAMI with his Ph.D. had to come to 
a small town like Walnut Grove and teach in 
the oriental grammar school. You know, he 
had a Ph.D. He can't get on at a place like Sac 
State or American River College. Times were 
different then. Jobs were hard to come by. 
Good jobs were hard to come by. 

In fact, in the olden days, I imagine 
working for the government. . . . When I say 
government, I'm talking about civil service 
type of work. When I say minority, I'm 
talking about Chinese, Japanese, and Filipino, 
because there weren't too many Mexicans 
around yet. We did all the menial work, and 


they had all the good jobs. Whether you're a 
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police officer or the sheriff or postal employee 
or school teacher or whatever, there just 
weren't any. 

What you're saying is that even though you 
didn't encounter overt discrimination, you 
knew there was prejudice in terms of 
employment and in other important ways. 
Oh yes. We even felt it as late as 1959. 

That's 14 years after World War II ended. I 
returned to Stockton and I was going to buy a 
home. I walked into this real estate office on 
the north side of town and they just turned 
around and walked away. I'd been treated 
like that before so I knew they didn't even 
want to deal with me. They didn't even want 
to sell me a house. Here's a person who's 


looking for a home and they turn around and 


walk away. So I just jumped into the car and 


went to the Chamber of Commerce and asked 
them where would be a good place to look for 
a home. She said the prime area was in the 


Northwest. Most of the Japanese, Chinese and 
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Filipino lived south of Main Street. But the 
better area is the Northwest of town up by 
the country club. 

Didn't you want to move into an area where 
there were more Japanese? 

No, I always was kinda what you call gutsy, I 
guess. I always want to break the barrier. I 
didn't always want to be assigned to, just 
because I'm Japanese, where all the Japanese 
were. I didn't want to be that way. I didn't 
want to be segregated. I always wanted to do 
what I wanted to do. 

So I just jumped into the car and drove 
around and I saw a place on Wisconsin 
Avenue that said "For Sale by Owner." I 
stopped and the lady of the house was in and 
I talked to her. So we made a deal. I asked if 
there was anything in her covenant that said 
she couldn't sell to a Japanese American and 
she said, "No." And then she said, "Are you a 
veteran?" I said, "Yes." Then she said I could 


take over her G.I. loan. I said, "Sure, I can 
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take over your G.I. loan. I never used it yet." 
We bought it directly and did most of the 
negotations over the phone because I was still 
living in Salt Lake City at that time. Believe it 
or not, I came to Stockton and in one day, I 
made arrangements to buy a home. In one 
day! 

That's pretty amazing. 

And a lot of people, when they're looking for 
a home, they usually live in a hotel for a 
week. There's a transition period. I arranged 
to sell our house in Salt Lake City by June the 
30th so we would be out. And I wanted to be 
in this house by July 1, so I asked, "Will you 
be out by July the first?" And they said, 
"Yes." So when we moved here, they were 
out. Except all the power and everything was 
turned off. We thought we were going to die 
because it was 105 degrees. It was July the 
second and it was 105 degrees. We weren't 


used to that kind of heat and all the power 
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was turned off so we just threw the 
mattresses on the floor. 

We arrived on a weekend so on Monday 
I went in and made a deposit. PG & E came 
and turned on the gas and electricity and I 
went to the water company and they turned 
on the water. So then I went to the appliance 
store and bought a gas range, an electric 
refrigerator, a washing machine, and started 
getting organized. 

Then I had to get the place to put my 
store. I had to start working on my store. We 
opened about July 20th. We moved here 
about July the first or second and by the 20th, 
I had my business going. And it was tough! 
The first three years were tough! Starting a 
whole new concept, a whole new type of 
business. You didn't buy a grocery store from 
somebody else or a retail store from 
somebody else. You're starting from scratch 
with a whole new concept. A work shoe store 


specializing in just work shoes and boots. No 
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women's shoes, no children's shoes, no dress 
shoes. It was a whole new concept and it was 
tough. I didn't think I was going to make it so 
I applied at the post office and within 20 
months, I think they called me three times. 
After the third time I turned them down, 
they said we're going to have to take you off 
the list so we can give other people a chance 
to get the job. By that time, I felt fairly 
confident that our business was going to take 
hold. Sure enough. In seven years, I had 
RedWing paid off. Then in ten years, I 
opened another store. Not exactly ten years. 
About 13 years later I opened another store 
in Yakima, Washington, of all places. Then, a 
few years later I opened a second branch in 
Stockton in North Stockton. A few years later, 
my friend GEORGE EDWARDS wanted to retire 
in Modesto and I agreed to buy his Modesto 
shoe store. 

So I had four retail shoe stores at one 


time and it worked out real good and so we 
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were able to, at least... . One of my proudest 
achievements I guess, being that my wife and 
I never got beyond high school, is the fact 
that all three of our children got their 
doctorate whether it's in education or in 
another area. Our daughter got her doctorate 
from the University of the Pacific. Our oldest 
son got his doctorate, his Ph.D., in mechanical 
engineering from U. C. Berkeley. And our 
youngest boy got his medical degree from 
Bowman Grey School of Medicine in Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. Today, they're all 
doing well. The oldest boy and daughter are 
in the teaching profession and in fact, our 
youngest even though he's in medicine, is also 
in to teaching. He works for the University of 
Virginia Medical School. When he asked me I 
told him, "I know you can make more money 
in private industry, but money isn't the only 
thing. There's a lot more to life than money, 
so do what you think you'll enjoy doing the 


most." And he thought he'd like to teach, 
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although it wouldn't be as rewarding 
financially. So they all went into teaching. 
Even Gerry was in private industry, and you 
know he took a big cut, from 80 grand to 
about 40 grand or 45 grand. But he was in 
private industry and he thought he'd like to 
get back into teaching. So I said, "OK, go back 
into teaching. Why not. Do what you like to 
do because life is too short anyway." 

Well, it sounds like you don't have any 
regrets at all about your life. It sounds like 
you've had a really full life, a rich life. Is 
there anything else, as we're closing, that 
you'd like to share about any memories or 
experiences or thoughts over the years? 
Time went by too fast. The children gave us a 
beautiful SOth wedding anniversary party. I 
think that about climaxes everything. You 
know, a lot of people never make it to that. 
We're enjoying our grandchildren and doing 
what we want to do in our retirement. We're 


not living it up, but we're living comfortably 
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and I think that's what life is all about. 
Bringing up your family is the main thing and 
being proud of your family. 

The main reason I wanted to do this oral 
history is because I wanted to pass on the 
family's history to the great-grandchildren, 
the great-great-grandchildren, if there will be 
those. What would you like your great- 
grandchildren and your great-great- 
grandchildren to remember about you, to 
remember about your life? 

Some of the things that the Japanese culture 
teaches you. Words like gaman which means 
to be willing to bear hardships and go on, 
loyalty, integrity, working hard. Lot of the 
people nowadays seem to think that the 
world owes them a living. Here, you started 
from scratch, with nothing, and if you're 
willing to work, this country is probably the 
best country in the world. You can get ahead. 
You can do what you want to do. That's why 


we did travel to a few of the countries. When 
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you see the living conditions in some of the 
countries we've been to, like in Taiwan or 
Bangkok or Phillipines, and Mexico, you have 
to be grateful for what you have here in this 
country. I'm very happy that our children 
were able to get a good education. As long as 
we're willing to work for a living, and being 
good honest citizens, we could get ahead even 
by starting an altogether new business or 
whether you want to go into a profession, 
whether you want to be a pharmacist, dentist 
or lawyer. 

All the Sanseis (second generation 
Japanese American) and Yonseis (third 
generation Japanese American) are 
professionals and I believe it's on account of 
education. We're not that wealthy, but Mom 
and I set up a permanent scholarship fund 
through the Stockton JACL. A scholarship will 
be given away every year to a high school 
graduate to help them get a college education. 


We're not wealthy, but we set it up and the 
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[End of Tape 2, Side B] 


reason we set it up is that we feel that we 
have to give something back to the 
community. I think that that's what everyone 
should realize. Eventually, you should give 
something back to the community, to the 
people. 


That's a wonderful legacy. 
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